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Mrs. Cora BUTLER CoNnaANT, 8 Ellsworth Avenue 
BRADLEY Drwey, 37 Fayerweather Street 
Marcaret M. Keiiener, 29 Fayette Street 
Tuomas P. O’NEILL, JR., 16 Norris Street 
Rosert J. REARDON, Esq., 109 Antrim Street 
RussELL A. Woop, 11 Whittier Street 


Secretary 


EDWARD J. O’CONNELL, 49 Fayette Street 


OFFICERS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Superintendent of Schools 
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Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
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Supervisor of Primary Schools and Kindergartens 
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Business Agent 
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Offices open from 9 o’clock A.M. to 5 o’clock p.m. every day, excepting 
Saturday. Saturday from 8 o’clock a.m. to 12 o’clock M. 
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SCHOOL CALENDAR 


1947 - 1948 


The first term — From September 8 to December 23 
The second term — From January 5 to February 20 
The third term — From March 1 to April 23 

The fourth term — From’ May 3 to June 25 


1948 - 1949 


The first term — From September 13 to December 28. 


ScuHoot Hoiipays 


Columbus Day; Armistice Day; Thanksgiving Day and the day 
following; Washington’s Birthday; Good Friday; Patriots’ Day; Memo- 
rial Day; and the seventeenth of June. If one of these holidays falls on 
Sunday, the schools are closed on the day following. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


There are two terms of the evening schools. ‘The first term begins 
on the second Tuesday of October and closes one week previous to the 
closing of the day schools for the Christmas holidays. The second term 
begins on the first Tuesday of January, except when that day falls on 
New Year’s Day, in which case it begins on the Thursday following New 
Year’s Day, and continues for at least twenty-five evenings. Vacations 
and holidays are the same as in the day schools. 


If we work upon marble, it will perish; if 
we build temples, they will crumble to dust; but 
if we work on immortal souls, if we imbue them 
with just principles of action, the fear of wrong, 
the love of right, we engrave upon those tablets 
something which no time can obliterate, and which 


will brighten and heighten through all eternity. 


— DANIEL WEBSTER 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FOR 1947 


To the Committee: 


I herewith submit my third annual report which is the 
eightieth in the series of annual reports by the Superintendents, 
and the one hundred and eighth of the printed reports of the 
School Committee of Cambridge. 


CURRICULA DEVELOPMENT 


The year 1947 was a period of great activity in the Cam- 
bridge School Department. In addition to carrying on the regu- 
lar classroom work in our schools, the teachers devoted a good 
part of their time to the development of new curricula and the 
reconstruction and revision of courses of study in various sub- 
ject matter areas which covered every grade from the Kinder- 
garten to the High School. 

In September, 1946 revised outlines in language and 
grammar, arithmetic, geography and United States History 
for the elementary schools were completed. 

In 1947 the following course outlines were completed 
and will soon be available for distribution: 


Reading — Grades I to VIII 
Reading — Grades IX to XII 
Kindergarten 

Health — Grades I to VIII 


The following course outlines are in the process of prepara- 
tion: 
Science — Grades I to VIII 
Science — Grades IX to XII 
Social Studies — Grades IX to XII 
Electrical Course — Rindge 
Health — Grades IX to XII 
Community Resources — Grades VII to XII 
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In an ever changing civilization it is necessary that the 
school curriculum be constantly revised to keep abreast of new 
discoveries in techniques, methods and content. Mindful of the 
fact that society is constantly changing and that the needs of 
the pupils demand a curriculum attuned to such changes, the 
Superintendent of Schools has enlisted the services of many 
teachers to aid in a program of curriculum revision. This pro- 
gram has been undertaken as a, co-operative endeavor of the 
superintendent, masters, principals, directors, heads of depart- 
ments and class-room teachers. 

The work of developing new curricula studies and the re- 
vision of old courses of studies is done by committees of teach- 
ers carefully selected for this work. Considerable research and 
study have been required and many new fields have been ex- 
plored by these committees in accomplishing their work. 

These course outlines are invaluable to the teacher. They 
are objective in scope as well as abounding in subjective ma- 
terials and suggestions. To illustrate, page seven (7) of the 
Kindergarten Outline stresses the following objectives for 
Kindergarten teaching: 


KINDERGARTEN CLASS 
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1. To provide a proper environment for growth. 

3. To develop a sound body with good control and co-ordination of 

2. To give the child a feeling of security. 
both the larger and the finer muscles. 

4. To develop normal mental attitudes and good habits of thinking, 
acting and judging. 

5. To develop controlled emotional reactions. 

6. To develop the understanding of social relationships and social 
democracy and the child’s place and responsibility in the group. 

7. To develop the individual as completely as possible. 

8. To develop self reliance and the ability to initiate plans and carry 
them through to a successful conclusion, exerting leadership upon occasion 
or following with equal enthusiasm. 

9. To develop an appreciation of the abilities of others and a respect 
for the rights and property of others. 

10. To develop an appreciation of beauty and a desire to participate in 
worth while activities. 

11. To develop an understanding of the common knowledges and skills 
necessary for successful and happy living. 

12. To encourage co-operation between the home and the school and 
be the connecting link between the home and the first grade. 

13. To prepare the child physically, mentally, morally, emotionally 
and socially for future education and for happy and successful living in 
an ever changing world. 

14. To begin the regular check-ups and records of the child’s physical 
and mental growth and development. 

15. To develop growth in personality. 

16. To instil a feeling of patriotism and a sense of pride in the home, 
school and community. 

17. To observe and foster a feeling of reverence in the child. 


So also, on Page four (4) of the Course of Study in Eng- 
lish for the high school we read: 


“Challenged by the changing conditions in the post-war world today 
and conscious of the fact that communication both on the printed page and 
through the.spoken word may be the means of making or breaking the 
nation, the members of the Committee on the Course of Study in Secondary 
School English in the Cambridge High and Latin School have devoted much 
time and thought to preparing an effective and flexible program. The constant 
changes of society necessarily make the demand for changes in our teaching 
content, yet a basic uniformity and continuity in a course of study must be 
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arranged in order to fortify students against the chaos which would be in- 
evitable without stability. Furthermore, the consciousness of the present 
nation-wide concern of leaders in the field of education in adapting programs 
to the times as well as to the pupils gave stimulus to the beginning of the 
work. 


Once launched, the project evolved with the dominant idea that it 
should include those principles of democracy which would inculcate loyalties 
to fellow men and to the nation, in addition to a sense of spiritual values 
calling for a knowledge of the heritage of the past as of the works of the 
present. A committee from The National Council of Teachers of English, 
working on the same project, has published within the year An Initial State- 
ment of Platform for the Curriculum Commission of the National Cownceil 
of Teachers of English; a platform which is replete with promise of a 
curriculum that will furnish nation-wide inspiration and help. Meanwhile, 
after subjecting the latest suggestions of educators to careful deliberation, 
the Committee of English in Cambridge feels that the ‘‘core” courses may 
be arranged through an integration of literature with social studies, natural 
science and the fine arts by means of reading and by developing a vocabulary 
in all fields rather than confining such work to a specialized subject, such as 
social science, or the fine arts. The material for such reading may be taken 
from classical as well as from contemporary books. 


To develop in each student an intelligent and discriminating mind, so 
necessary in our age when propaganda is rampant through radio, moving 
pictures, and the printed page, the members of the committee have decided 
that a unit system may prove too narrowing, for it confines ideas and 
vocabulary to sectionalized thought; hence, broad areas of knowledge rather 
than specialized sections of unitary parts have been presented to aid in the 
furtherance of a well-rounded education in a subject which not only incul- 
cates dexterity in a scientific craft but also inspires with aesthetic and emo- 
tional spirit. 

Moreover, the over-all picture of a school with its under-endowed and 
gifted, as well as with its normal children, was kept constantly in mind, 
consequently, special aid in remedial and developmental reading finds its 
rightful place in the course of study. Nor has the employment of auditory 
and visual aids been omitted since ample use of such aids is an asset in 
any teaching process. The need for individual attention to each child 
precludes a set form of statement from which there may be no deviation. 

This course is offered in the hope that it may assist as a guide to in- 
experienced teachers, and may serve as a practical means of unifying the 
various sections of secondary education in English in the Cambridge Hich 
and Latin School, and of gathering them together into an organized whole. 
Many long hours of painstaking work have been given by the members of 
the committee in order that an effective and workable program may inspire 
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in pupils a deep love of country and of fellow man as well as an intellectual 
understanding of international relations, and a broader and deeper insight 
into the minds and hearts: of humanity.” 

Thus it can be seen that although various committees may 
be exploring and working on various subjects and in various 
subject areas the ultimate goal is the correlation of all these 
and the development of all embracive curricula for our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


STAFF COUNCIL ON PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


During the year 1947 a new salary schedule became effec- 
tive in Cambridge with annual increments dependent on an In- 
Service Training Program. To implement this program the 
Superintendent of Schools appointed a Staff Council on Per- 
sonnel Development on April 21, 1947. 


The Council consists of seven teachers and administrators, 
chosen to represent the various personnel groups in the School 
Department. The Assistant Superintendent of Schools, the 
eighth member of the Council, is ex-officio, chairman of the 
Council. 


The Council has a variety of functions but its chief duty 
is to develop and supervise the program of In-Service Training 
for the teaching staff. Under the provisions of the Salary 
Schedule, each member of the teaching personnel of the school 
system shall be credited for all work done subsequent to July 
1, 1946. This means that In-Service credits toward a salary 
increment to be awarded effective Sept. 1, 1948, shall be granted 
upon official evidence of satisfactory course work in universi- 
ties and colleges, university extension courses, special purpose 
institutions or for work done in specialized fields or for special 
field study and occupational experience. 


Since the adoption of the new Salary Schedule the teachers 
of the Cambridge School System have responded whole- 
heartedly to the plan and have been attending a variety of edu- 
cational institutions. By July 1, 1948, 91% of the teaching 
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personnel will have completed requirements for an increment 
increase. , 


The teachers have sought professional improvement courses 
at a large number of educational institutions. Among the in- 
stitutions which have already been attended are the following: 


Boston College 

Boston University 

Calvin Coolidge College of Liberal Arts 

College of the Pacific 

Columbia University 

Emerson College 

Fitchburg State Teachers College 

Harvard University 

Hyannis State Teachers College 

Lesley College 

Longy School of Music 

Massachusetts Department of Education, Division 
of University Extension 

New York University 

Northeastern University 

Radcliffe College 


In the selection of courses, the teacher was permitted to 
select those which were consistent with his or her individual 
interests and needs and the educational benefits which would 
be derived by the pupils. 

The courses though varied and diversified in scope, may be 
divided into twelve classifications. Under each category has 
been listed a sampling of the fields explored. 

I AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


(1) Audio-Visual Aids to Education 
(2) Operation and Repair of Audio-Visual Aids 
(8) Use and Aids Technique of Visual Aids 


II BUSINESS 
(1) Advanced Accounting Theory 
(2) Money and Banking 
(3) Mathematics of Accounting and Investment 
(4) Cost Accounting 
(5) Business Education in Secondary Schools 
(6) The Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting 
(7) Demonstration Class in Elementary Typewriting 
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_ III EDucATIoNn 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 


(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 


Education Statistics 

Principles of Guidance 

Workshop in Elementary Education 
Principles of Teaching 


Problems of Teaching the Slow Learning Child in the Regular 
Classroom 


Educational Measurement 

Intercultural Education 

Group Guidance in Elementary Grades 

Survey of Educational Thought in Modern Times 
Conference for Vocational Teachers 

Mental Tests and Measurements 


Educational Policy: Its Theoretical Background and Its Rela- 
tion to National Development 


Mental Health for Teachers 

Remedial Reading for Elementary Grades 

Introductory Survey of Educational Administration 

General School Administration 

The Organization, Administration and Curriculum of Ele- 
mentary Schools 

Methods and Materials in Health Education 

Unit Assignment in Secondary Schools 

Methods of Educational Research 

Kindergarten, Pre-Primary Methods 

Problems and Procedures in Adult Civic Education 

Introduction to Secondary Schools 

Teaching Language Arts 

Educational Administration 


IV ENGLISH 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(9) 
(6) 
(7) 


Creative Writing 

Shakespeare’s Romantic Comedies 

Teaching of English as a Second Language 
Methods of Teaching English 

Contemporary Literature 

English Literature 

The Teaching of Secondary School English 


READING IN THE FIRST GRADE 
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V_ FINE ArTSs 


VI 


Vil 


Vill 


IX 


(1) Art in Italy 

(2) Artin Elementary Education 

(3) Music in Secondary Education 

(4) The Teaching of Music 

(5) Applied Music (Piano) 

(6) Child Voice — Fundamentals of Musicianship 
(7) Arts and Crafts in the Elementary School 


LANGUAGES 
(1) Spanish 
(2) Spoken French 
(3) Studies on the Origins of the French Renaissance 


LAW 
(1) School Law 
(2) Torts 
(3) Real Property 
(4) General Commercial Law 


MATHEMATICS 
(1) Methods of Teaching Mathematics in High School - 
(2) College Algebra 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
(1) The Treatment of Behavior Problems 
(2) Psychology of Learning 


(3) The Measurement of Intelligence and Scholastic Aptitudes 
(A Laboratory Course) 


(4) Disabilities in School Learning 


(5) Clinical Procedures in the Treatment of Disabilities in Read- 
ing and Language (A Laboratory Course) 


(6) Child Psychology 
(7) The Principles of Educational Psychology and Mental Hygiene 
(8) Psychology of Personality 3 
(9) Psychology of Adolescence 
(10) Minor Logic 
(11) Philosophy of Education 
(12) Philosophy and Principles of the Modern Education Program 
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X Rapio 
(1) Radio Broadcasting and Radio Voice 
(2) Radio Dramatics 
(3) Radio Broadcasting for Women 
(4) Workshop on Radio in Education 


XI SCIENCE 


(1) The Teaching of Science in Elementary and Junior High 
School 

(2) Methods and Materials for Teaching Science 

(8) Science in the Elementary School: Materials and Methods 


XII SocrAL STUDIES 
(1) Institute on Education for Democracy 
'((2) Human Geography 
(3) American Political Biography 
(4) Workshop in Community Leadership in Inter-Group Relations 
(5) Teaching the Social Studies in the Elementary School 
(6) Introduction to European History 


In addition to these courses, teachers could offer for credit 
services performed on committees devoted to the task of curri- 
culum revision. ; 


It must be pointed out, however, that the teachers under 
this program are not restricted to the taking of courses, or 
participation in curriculum revision programs. Teachers sub- 
scribe to a large number of professional magazines and journals 
which present a great opportunity for professional growth. 
The teachers’ readings are not necessarily restricted to those 
of a pedagogical nature. They must be of such a nature that 
the teachers have an understanding of the world’s activities 
not only in the field of education, but also in the fine arts, liter- 
ature, domestic and international problems, science and busi- 
ness. 
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PUPIL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SCHOOLS 


Of late years much has been said and written about the 
participation of pupils in the government and control of the 
schools. In the following report to the School Committee the 
Superintendent discusses this subject and outlines a program 
which has been adopted and is now in operation in the Cam- 
bridge Schools. 3 


“It seems apparent that self-control] and self-discipline are synonymous 
and that the goal of all parents and all teachers is to guide children toward 
possession of such qualities as courtesy, kindness, patience, independence, 
unselfishness, etc. The process of guidance is usually slow and the ends 
desired are attainable only if they are worked toward with wisdom and 
understanding. The qualities that we desire children to possess cannot be 
brought about by forcing the outward behavior, but they may be best 
achieved by a slow development from within. 

Leading educational thinkers realize that complete student self-govern- 
ment is impossible because of the students’ lack of maturity and judgment 
which must go with legislative, executive and judicial power, and also because 
the school authorities, and not the students, are officially charged with the 
responsibilities for all phases of school life and activity. The modern educa- 
tional thought does, however, recognize the desirability of student co-opera- 
tion and of student participation in the administration cf a school. 

Adults are cognizant of the necessity for recognition of duly constituted 
authority. Children have an even greater need of the proper kind of author- 
ity. At no time should they be subject to an authority based upon fear. Here 
in the guidance of children the teacher plays a part second only to that of 
the parent. When the child recognizes the affection and love of the teacher, 
when he respects her greater wisdom and knowledge, when he realizes the 
justice, fairness, and honesty shown by her in handling daily situations, 
then we can expect to see the growth in self-control and group action for 
which every educator is striving. 

To develop a program which will ultimately produce the results sug- 
gested in the order of the School Committee, teachers will necessarily bear . 
in mind that all effective education is concerned with habits as well as with 
ideas and information, and that if the pupil is to become an adequate 
social being in a society, or a good citizen in a democracy, he must be taught 
the proper ideals and knowledges, and be given under competent supervision, 
actual practice in living socially and democratically. Teachers must continue 
to recognize the need for fitting all pupils for the successful discharge of 
their social, ethical, and civic responsibilities and will by adoption or 
adaptation use as many of the suggestions later presented as seem suitable 
to their particular classes. 
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The suggested program for bringing about self-control and group action, 
and increasing the sense of responsibility among grammar school pupils will 
have its roots in the home room organization and develop from this beginning 
to a schoo] council. As the home room group assumes responsibility and 
co-operates in the handling of room affairs, the school council will share 
responsibility and co-operation in matters which affect the entire school. 
The program will have the following objectives: 


1. To help the pupil understand and practice desirable social relation- 
ship; 

2. To train the pupil for democratic participation, i.e., have pupils 
select their own leaders for teams, club, safety patrol, and other classroom 
activities; 

3. To discover, explore, and develop desirable individual interests and 
aptitudes; 

4, To motivate and capitalize pupil interest in the school; 

5. Toimprove school spirit and morale. 


To make this program as effective as possible certain fundamental 
principles must be held firmly in the minds of the sponsoring individuals. 


The following principles are recommended: 

1. The program must provide democratic settings under competent 
supervision; 

2. Opportunities for participation should be unrestricted; 


3. Teachers should recognize that educating the doers is more im- 
portant than getting the job done; 


4, Activities should be included in the regular school schedule; 
Competent and sympathetic guidance should be provided; 
Program should fit local school and community setting; 
Necessary facilities should be made available; 


ee aie) 


Serious attempts to evaluate the program should be made. 


The contemplated program will provide excellent opportunities for the 
sponsors to practice all-around guidance for every pupi}. Educational, social, 
moral, civic, recreational, health, and vocational interests can all be utilized. 
A highly desirable pupil-teacher relationship can be dcveloped if the teacher 
provides as many opportunities as possible for participation, if she 
acquaints the pupils with the opportunities inherent in the program, if she 
helps the pupil in an analysis of his interests and abilities, if she encourages 
all pupils to participate, and if she helps the pupils to progress satisfactorily 
in their chosen activities. 
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SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION OF HOME ROOM 


1. OFFICERS: 


a. President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, or combination of 


last two officers. 


2. COMMITTEES: 


a. Housekeeping. 


(1) Assumes responsibility for beautifying, caring for, and pro- 
moting pupil respect for group’s room. 

(2) Supervises use of cloakroom, waste baskets, bulletin boards, 
blackboards, pencil sharpeners, etc. 

(3) Regulates lighting, heating, ventilation. 

(4) Adjusts shades and curtains. 

(5) Inspects for broken seats, desks, and equipment. 

(6) Discourages mutilation of room and school property by 
carvings, writings, etc. 

(7) Obtains and cares for flowers, plants, pictures, birds, fish, etc. 

b. Welfare. 

(1) Welcomes new pupils and visitors. 

(2) Investigates absent members. 

(3) Visits sick. 

(4) Brings messages, gifts, and assignments. 

(5) Cares for books, equipment, and belongings of absentees. 

c. Program. 

(1) Surveys and classifies interests and abilities of group. 

(2) Builds some of room programs around above interests. 

(3) Encourages wide participation. 

(4) Helps develop program standards through discussions and 
reports. 

(5) Supervises promotion of program and program elements 


into school asembly programs and intcr-room exchanges. 


(6) Makes available source material for program participants. 


d. Other Possible Committees: 


Athletic Current Events Lost and Found Success 
Attendance Discipline Milk Suggestion 
Banking Dramatics Newspaper Supplies 
Blackboard Fire Playground Traffic 
Bulletin Board Health Safety Trips 
Courtesy Library Scholarship 
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SCHOOL COUNCIL 


A logical natural outgrowth of the above home room type of organiza- 
tion is the school council. 

A school council is a most effective means of obtaining pupil co-operation 
and responsibility in the government of the school. Once it has become 
established, it will prove a potent force for the improvement of school morale 
and will provide many opportunities for valuable, experiences in democracy. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership should not’ be dependent on scholarship, athletic prowess,, 
or any other specialized ability, but each member should be elected in a 
democratic manner. Preliminary discussion of desirable qualities of worthy 
leaders will be of great value. Unless the school is unusually large, two 
members, a boy and a girl, may be elected from each room. Representation 
on this council may extend as low as the third grade. 


OFFICERS 


At the first meeting a temporary chairman may be named, but at the 
second or third meeting, permanent officers for the year should be elected. 
A President, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer will probably be suffi- 
cient. A few standing committees such as Lost and Found Committee, Safety 
Committee, Athletic Committee, Playground Committee, should be formed 
in the beginning. If the need arises, additional committees may be named 
from time to time. 


MEETINGS 


Regular meetings should be scheduled at least twice a month in school 
time, and provision should be made for the calling of special meetings if the 
need arises. 


CONSTITUTION 


The drawing up of a constitution is optional, but certain important rules 
will have to be considered. If the majority of the members feel that a 
Constitution will enhance the value of the Council, then, of course, the draw- 
ing up of such a document will be a very worthwhile project. 


PURPOSES 


The chief purpose of the Council will be the improvement of the 
school as a whole. It will deal with such matters as student co-operation 
with the School Safety Patrol, basement and stair monitors, suggestions for 
weekly assembly programs, proposals for increasing attendance and en- 
thusiasm at school athletic contests, improvement of appearance of school 
plant and grounds. 
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This type of participation in the activities of the school will serve to 
stimulate the interest of all the children in the betterment of the school and 
will do a great deal to develop school spirit and pride of accomplishment. 

In the beginning it will be best that an enthusiastic teacher or com- 
mittee of teachers act as sponsor to the Council. It will be the sponsor’s 
task to guide it and to attain sympathetic co-operation between it and the 
remaining teachers and between it and the pupils. 

This Home Room-Student Council program is designed to lead to 
broader participation in school affairs wherein the pupil may practice social 
adjustment and co-operation, self-control and direction, judgment, initiative, 
leadership, followership, respect, tolerance, loyalty, reliability, industry, his 
own special abilities, and other sets of positive habits which foster the 
development of sentiments of law and order, group morale and spirit, and 
other elements which go to compose good school citizenship. 


SUGGESTED OTHER CONTRIBUTING ACTIVITIES 


School clubs, assembly programs, music and dramatic activities, and 
school newspapers all contribute to pupil responsibility and participation. All 
will supplement the home room and student council program and contribute 
in a positive manner to the development of student responsibility in the 
management of school affairs. 


HiGH SCHOOLS 


The type of program suggested above is primarily designed for ele- , 
mentary school use. It may, however, with few modifications and adjust- 
ments serve as a basis for bringing about the desired goals of pupil respon- 
sibility, self-control and group action on the high school level. 

Pupils of high school age are older and are naturally more self-reliant 
than those of elementary school age. They-can be expected to assume greater 
responsibility and display greater group leadership. 

The high schools, both the High and Latin School and the Rindge Tech- 
nical School, have for years maintained room committees with elected 
officers. These room committees have functioned and have provided means 
for student participation in school affairs. 

In the High and Latin School, student participation in school matters 
has been extremely active through such agencies as the Girls Athletic Asso- 
ciation, the Review, the school paper, the Junior Red Cross and numerous 
clubs. Plans have been made to establish a student council. There has never 
been an organization of this type in the High and Latin School. Definite 
steps were taken last spring in the election by home room chairmen of 
representatives who would comprise the membership of the representation 
of the High and Latin School to the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils. The aims and purposes of these councils as expressed in their consti- 
tution are:— 
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“To foster in the secondary schools of the United States, 
through their authorized student activities, the spirit of respon- 
sibility, leadership, personal growth, civic mindedness, self-discipline 
and devotion to the ideals of education and democracy.” 


From a report of the headmaster we find that there are potentialities 
of leadership in the upper classes good enough to warrant a sound program 
of student activities controlled by the student council in liaison with the 
faculty of the school. This program will be varied in scope. 

In the Rindge Technical School, pupil participation in school activities 
would not be new. For many years Rindge has had many school clubs, 
such as the camera, chess and science clubs. Most of these activities were 
extra curricula although the interest of the students in these activities 
stemmed primarily from the courses taken by the students. 

At Rindge in the classrooms the teachers have been experimenting with 
methods of pupil participation by promoting discussions with pupil leader- 
ship and by presenting class dramatizations. 

Rindge has home room organizations and Junior and Senior Councils. 
They have been elected in a completely democratic fashion and have assumed 
responsibility not only for student activities but also for the discipline at 
recess, filing periods, and afternoon science lectures. 

Unquestionably a program can be set up in both high schools having 
in mind greater utilization of pupil initiative and leadership along the lines 
of the program indicated for the elementary schools. The roots of such a, 
plan are there. They need only growth and development. 

In any program of student activities, whether in the high or elementary 
school, the emphasis in all this participation is responsibility. The duties of 
good citizenship should be stressed more than the rights and privileges of 
democracy. Broad powers should be granted the various student govern- 
ment agencies but this should be subject to the control of the Headmasters 
and Masters of the schools. Since the Headmasters and Masters have the 
final responsibility for the operation of the school they must be the final 
authority in determining policy.” 


GUIDANCE — EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 


Pupils who in past years have attended our Cambridge 
Schools have had excellent counsel and guidance from ex- 
perienced teachers and administrators. These pupils have 
entered the professions, business and the trades and have been 
successful. The advice and counsel which these pupils of other 
years received seemed adequate for the times. However, a 
definite school program of guidance is essential to cope with 
the world as it exists today. This field is covered very well 
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in a report made by the Superintendent on October 30, 1947. 
In this report to the School Committee a tentative program 
for orientation of pupils entering Cambridge High and Latin 
School and Rindge Technical School was outlined. 


Three factors are essential in any program aimed at pro- 
viding through educational and vocational guidance, assistance 
to boys and girls about to pass from the elementary school to 
the secondary school: 


(1) Data concerning the individual, his abilities, his interests, apti- 
tudes, and his background, — academic, physical, social and economic. 

(2) Information about the various fields from which, sooner or later, 
he must choose his life work. 


(3) Informed and intelligent appraisal of his potentialities for success 
in the field of his choice. 


The program suggested here proposes an attempt to supply these re- 
quisites in the manner outlined herewith. 


I 
DATA CONCERNING THE INDIVIDUAL 


(a) Cumulative Records: 


A committee is now at work on a proposed new record which will retain 
all of the data previously used in our school records, and in addition, will 
contain further data concerning interests, personality traits, etc. The com- 
pleted card will record data which may be classified as follows:— 

Background or identification data. 
Health and physical data. 
Psychological data. 

Activity and achievement data. 
Educational and vocational data. 

More than one hundred cumulative record forms are being studied by 
this committee in its effort to produce one combining the best features of 
the forms studied with the best provision for local needs. The Character 
Card which has proved so helpful in the past will, with some changes and 
additions, be incorporated in the new form. 


(b) EHapanded Testing Program: 

In order to collect the data mentioned above, some additional work in 
testing is contemplated. To the intelligence, achievement, and aptitude 
tests which have been given in the past will be added selected tests of special 
aptitudes and special interests. Provision for a continuous record of such 
traits will be made on the new card, which will follow the pupil as he moves 
through the grades and into the high school. 
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(c) Pupil Questionnaire and Experience Record: 


In order to know the student thoroughly, — his ambitions as well as 
his potentialities, — important information must be secured from the student 
himself, his parents, and his elementary school teachers. A modern device in 
assembling this data is the pupil questionnaire and experience record. In 
speaking of such a device the Science Research Associates, state, “The two 
major uses of the Questionnaire are found in the attention and effort made 
in the home and in school in filling it out properly, and in the study and 
interpretation of the information after it reaches the teacher, school adviser, 
or other guidance worker.” 

After the Questionnaires have been filled out and returned to the 
school, they may be used for individual counseling in the elementary school 
and then passed on to the high school for use by the guidance personnel there. 

“Part I of the Questionnaire is to be filled out by the student with the 
help of the parents. While eighth grade students can supply most of the 
data in Part I without assistance, parental co-operation is desirable. Parents 
are especially interested in their children when they enter a new school. 
Consequently, they are quite willing to furnish information that will be 
used intelligently in helping them to ‘get off to a good start’... This 
interest is brought into play through the use of the Questionnaire. Part II 
of the Questionnaire provides for a general description and appraisal of 
the student by his elementary school teachers, together with a report of 
methods they have found to be most effective in helping the students to 
make adjustments and satisfactory progress.” 

The complete picture reflects the student as he sees himself, as he is 
seen by his parents, and as he is seen by his elementary school teachers. It 
is recognized that questionnaires suffer from the two-fold weaknesses of 
self-analysis and subjectivity. However, properly used, this device may 
yield important descriptive data difficult to obtain by any other means. Data 
of this nature must, of course, be interpreted with great care. 


II 
Information about Occupations. 

Frequently the choice of an occupation, or of a course providing train- 
ing for a given occupation “is based upon wrong attitudes, desire for ad- 
venture, pressure from parents or friends, or other factors of which the 
pupil may not be fully aware, or to which he momentarily attaches undue 
importance.” 

Sources of current occupational information are multiplying rapidly and 
some, particularly Federal agencies, offer excellent inexpensive or free 
materials related to occupational opportunities and requirements. 

Pupils may secure information about occupations in which they are 
interested in a number of ways: . 
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Through courses in occupations, — suitable for the eighth grade student. 

By reading about occupations. 

By interviews with workers on the job. 

Through visits to places of employment. 

Through catalogues from colleges, universities, trade-schools, and 
business schools. 

Through motion pictures and film strips. 

That these may be made available for the benefit of eighth grade stu- 
dents on a level suitable for their mental development the following recom- 
mendations were made: 

(a) That an Occupations Course be authorized on a level suitable for 
Kighth Grade pupils. This course should bring to the student the information 
he needs to study an occupation, and a knowledge of the steps to take in 
choosing, preparing for, and entering a vocation. The mental, physical, and 
mechanical skills required in different occupations should be stressed. A 
suitable text book, or books, should be supplied and the latest United States 
Census list of occupations, should be made available. The occupations course 
here mentioned might be supplemented in the ninth year by a second course 
in occupations, or vocational civics, as it is sometimes called. Less formal 
acquaintance with occupational information is, of course, available from 
the kindergarten with its visits to the baker, the butcher, the carpenter, the 
toy shop, etc., through the elementary school with its regular work in social 
studies, and in supplementary readings, as well as in occasional visits 
to local industries when they can be arranged. This type of work might 
well be expanded. 

(b) That beginnings be made on school library collections of books on 
occupations, on personality development, study habits, training requirements 
and oportunities; occupational studies leaflets; career pamphlets; bio- 
graphies and autobiographies of persons who have succeeded in various occu- 
pations. Co-operation with the public libraries should be sought in this 
connection. Collections in schools and in libraries should be made easily 
and attractively accessible to the casual reader. 

(c) That authority be granted to procure, by purchase or by rental 
arangement, as may seem best in a given case, suitable audio-visual material 
in this field; this material to be made available to all schools having classes 
of eighth grade level or above. 

III 


Informed and Intelligent Appraisal of Potentialities for Success 
in a Chosen*Field. 

Awareness of the content of his cumulative record card and question- 
naire experience record, together with increased knowledge of occupational 
opportunities and requirements should lay the foundation for an informed 
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and intelligent appraisal of the individual’s probable chances of success 
in a chosen occupation. With this material available it becomes possible for 
a teacher to advise, in terms of available curricula, those courses which 
appear to be most directly preparatory for entrance into the occupation 
which, at the moment, appears to be the choice of the individual. Recent 
studies have shown that children’s interests and preferences are extremely 
fluctuating, especially in the adolescent years. It is not to be expected that 
many pupils at the end of their eighth school year will have made permanent 
decisions as to their life work, but the procedures outlined in this report will 
furnish individuals with some experiences in self-analysis and in studying 
conditions and requirements in various vocations. The individual’s educa- 
tional plan will probably need revision from time to time. As experience 
accumulates and as new information comes to light, the plan should be 
reconsidered and, when conditions warrant, revised. The ninth grade year 
in our schools is actually a “try-out” year, and, changes from school to 
school, course to course, or subject to subject are easily made, if, after due 
consideration it seems to be for the best interests of the individual. 

I recommend a continuation of the spring meetings of pupils, parents, 
and high school representatives, as a part of the program for acquainting 
eighth grade pupils and their parents with the objectives of the various 
courses offered in our high schools in order that the students may be guided 
into courses suited to their interests, abilities, and achievement. 

I recommend that the Department of Tests and Measurements be hence- 
forth known as the Bureau of Child Services and that the present Supervisor » 
of Tests and Measurements be appointed Director of the Bureau of Child 
Services. 

I further recommend that a member of the faculty of the High and 
Latin School and a member of the faculty of the Rindge Technical School 
be appointed as Vocational and Placement Counsellors in their respective 
schools. 


A UNIFIED SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAM IN CAMBRIDGE 


Cambridge has two splendid secondary schools, the High 
and Latin School and the. Rindge Technical School. Both these 
schools have splendid staffs and stress different objectives and 
different fields in the training of pupils. There are, however, 
certain subject areas which are common to both schools and 
in these areas classes should be open to pupils of both schools, 
thus eliminating costly and unneeded duplication. On December 
5, 1947, at the request of the School Committee the Superin- 
tendent presented a plan for a more unified secondary educa- 
tion program for Cambridge in the following report: 
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“To bring about the objectives and to establish a more unified secondary 
education program for Cambridge the following recommendations are sub- 
mitted: 

(1) Co-ordinate the daily and weekly schedules of the two high schools 
so that the special subject offerings of either school may become available 
to the pupils of the other school. To facilitate the above it is recommended 
that the school day in both schools be extended to 2:30 p.m. and that the 
daily schedules of both schools be synchronized in a home room period, six 
class periods and a thirty (80) minute lunch period. 

(2) Facilitate and encourage pupils in one school to elect subjects 
offered in the other school when such subjects contribute to the educational 
and vocational adjustment of the individual pupils. 

(3) Reorganize the offerings in certain areas of instruction to eliminate 
costly and unnecessary duplication occasioned by small classes which could 
be combined. 


'(4) Revamp and in some cases combine the departmental organizations 
to bring the subjects into line in both content and range and eliminate 
duplication where advantageous. 


(5) Establish introductory survey or exploratory courses in each of the 
major vocational fields represented: within the secondary school program. 
ach pupil’s program should be planned to include a sufficient number of 
these courses to insure an intelligent choice of subsequent educational and 
vocational preparation. 

(6) Reorganize the upper three years of the secondary school offerings, 
with the exception of the college preparatory curricula, specifically as initial 
vocational preparatory curricula for pupils who will seek full-time employ- 
ment at the end of the secondary school period. Such organization should 
be flexible enough to permit individual pupils to plan their vocational 
preparation in an independent manner. 


(7) The subjects of the curricula which contribute to the development 
of “social well-being” in the individual pupil and in democratic society 
should be synchronized and continuous but not overlapping. 

In brief, it is recommended that the secondary educators of the upper 
grammar grades and the first year of high school should explore the edu- 
cational and vocational aptitudes and interests of the pupils. 

It should be followed in the upper high school years by more complete 
training in the occupational field chosen as a result of this exploration. 

It follows that differentiated yet flexible curricula should be provided 


to enable cach pupil to pursue a systematically planned program which 
meets his needs as an individual and as a member of society. 
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Such a social-economic-vocational program of studies should contribute 
immeasurably to the life adjustment of the individual to his place in our 
democratic society.” 


SCHOOL. LIBRARIES 

In Cambridge, School Libraries were always considered 
an essential adjunct to the training and education of our chil- 
dren. In the Superintendent’s Report of last year it was pointed 
out that library facilities were sought very early in the history 
of the high school and in 1850 an appropriation was made by 
the City Council to match an equal appropriation by the state 
for school libraries. As time went on it became the policy of 
the city to have the schools depend on the services of the Public 
Library with the consequent neglect of the School Library. 
However, modern educators and most state departments of 
education stress the need of library facilities in each school. 
In a report to the School Committee by the Superintendent the 
need of School Libraries was stressed and a carefully prepared 
program for establishing centralized libraries in each of the 
elementary and high schools was presented. In this report a 
progressive plan of installation complete with cost of such in- 
stallation was submitted. The length of this report on School 
Libraries precludes its inclusion in the annual report of the 
Superintendent. The first three pages of the report, however, 
are included because the educational objectives and the need 
for school libraries are discussed. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Because School Committee members are not professional 
educators but busy people of diverse business and professional 
interests charged with the responsibility of determining school 
policy, an outline here of the educational objectives and func- 
tions of the school library should prove itself to be a valuable 
aid in their deliberations. 

It is possible only to indicate the headings under which 
Cecil and Heaps (pp. 25-35) discuss these objectives. They 
state that library service in the elementary school: 
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“provides enrichment materials”; 

“aids in developing and promoting reading interests”; 
“aids in stimulating appreciations”; 

“provides for individual differences” ; 
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“teaches the use of books and libraries.” 


They discuss the objectives of the secondary school library 
under the following headings: 

1. “provides for the enrichment of the curriculum”’. 

2. “aids in the preparation for adult life situations”; 

3. “aids in the development of recreational and leisure time reading 
habits”; 

4, “teaches the use of books and libraries.” 


They summarize these objectives as follows: 


“In summary, then, school library service at all levels develops the 
educational program of the school in the following ways: (1) it supplies 
material for the teacher to integrate and correlate all subjects; (2) it 
supplies new material to meet new social needs; (3) it eliminates material 
of doubtful value, substituting something more significant; (4) it assists 
in the guidance program of the school; (5) it provides for individual differ- 
ences; (6) it stimulates original thinking, thus arousing the creative im- 
pulse; (7) it trains a student for independent study and continuing self- 
education.” 


Gardiner and Baisden (p. 7) synopsize the function of the 
elementary school library as follows: 
“Tt is the function of the elementary school library to provide the varied 


library services and activities required by the modern educational program. 
Among the well-recognized services to be provided are the following: 


An adequate and well-selected collection of books for recreational and 
free reading. 


A suitable collection of reference books and materials. 
Reference and supplementary materials for circulation to the classrooms. 


Instruction in the use of books and libraries suitable to the Bese and 
development of the children. 


Guidance in reading and in the development of reading habits and tastes. 
Opportunities to discuss books and share in reading experiences.” 


Also in Gardiner and Baisden (p. 8) is to be found this 
significant description of the school library. 
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“The library is the one agency in the school organized to handle efficient- 
ly materials which are circulated throughout the school. Thus the library 
becomes the dynamic ‘Materials Center’ or ‘Materials Bureau’ of the school.” 

That the elementary school library can contribute to the 
educational growth of even the third grader is evidenced by an 
examination of A Curriculum Guide for Primary Grade 
Teachers which was published during the past school year by 
the State Department of Education. 


How We Know About People in Other Communities (Guide, 
pp. 120-125) is a third grade unit dealing with transportation 
and communication. There is a list of 22 titles recommended for 
class use in the development of this unit. 


The succeeding unit (Guide, pp. 125-128) treats of the 
food, clothing and shelter used by the early American Indian 
and is, also, a unit for grade three (8). The children’s reading 
list for this unit contains 19 titles. 


Indeed, The Workers Who Help Us at the Library (Guide, 
p. 93) is a unit designed for use in grade two (2). There is 
no reading list, but the unit entails a visit to a library. 


The school librarian, on being notified in advance of the 
decision to undertake the preparation or presentation of these 
or similar units of work at any grade level will: 

1. Advise and assist the teacher or committee of teachers in the selec- 
tion of pertinent materials; 


2. Advise and assist in the preparation of children’s reading lists 
carefully graded to meet the ability levels represented in each class; 


3. Gather from her own stock, and through inter-library loan, from the 
stock of other school libraries and the Public Library, materials necessary 
for the presentation of the unit; 

4. Advise in the selection of materials for inclusion in the classroom 
library; 

5. Advise and assist the teacher, the individual pupil, and pupil com- 
mittees in the search for and the selection of illustrative materials for bul- 
letin boards, posters, reports, etc.; 

6. Arrange for the showing of motion pictures, film strips, and other 
Audio-Visual aids pertinent to the unit; 

7. Advise and assist individual pupils and pupil committees in planned, 
as well as unforeseen, searches for information. 
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Briefly stated, these are some of the contributions of the 
school library and the school] librarian to the educational pro- 
gram of the schools and to the growth and development of ate 
children attending them. 

To initiate and implement such a program for Cambridge 
an appropriation of $25,000.00 will be recommended for the 
1948 budget. About $18,000.00 will be expended on the two 
high schools and about $7,000.00 will be expended to establish 
the libraries in the Agassiz and Webster Schools. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


At the opening of the school year at the suggestion of the 
Superintendent of Schools, a representative group of Cambridge 
School administrators and teachers has been organized for the 
consideration of common problems affecting the staff and the 
students and for a more complete implementation of school 
opportunities and facilities. 

This advisory body to be known as the Administrative 
Council will meet from time to time with the Superintendent ' 
and the Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 

The members of the Council are: the President of the Ele- 
mentary Teachers’ Club; the President of the Women 
Teachers’ Club, Cambridge High and Latin School; the Chair- 
man of the Rindge Teachers’ Club; the President of the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Club; the President of the Masters’ Club; and 
the President of the Men Teachers’ Club, Cambridge High and 
Latin School. 

In addressing the Council at its organization meeting, 
the Superintendent said, in part: 

“In calling this representative group together, I am trying to bring 
the administrator nearer the teacher, and the teacher nearer the student. 
Too often do administrative practices become impersonal and mechanical. 
If I can succeed through this body in arousing a greater spirit of co-opera- 
tion, a greater desire to work together, among the administrative, super- 
visory and teaching groups, I shall feel that I have done much to bring 


about a more complete school] life, one in which teacher and student alike can 
find enrichment and inspiration.” 
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This Council has been extremely helpful to the Superin- 
tendent and other School Administrators. 


NEWSPAPERS 

One of the first matters considered by the Administrative 
Council was the question of a news publication for the Cam- 
bridge Public Schools. The Council recommended that this pro- 
ject be undertaken. As the result of several conferences, “The 
Cambridge Public Schools,” a news publication edited by a 
competent staff of Cambridge teachers, will present its first 
issue in January, 1948. Through this publication it is hoped 
that each classroom will be brought closer to each home by 
telling in plain language what the teachers are doing and 
trying to do in the schools of Cambridge. 


SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 

For many years the High and Latin School, and the Rindge 
Technical School have issued school papers. The High and 
Latin School paper, the Cambridge Review, goes back fifty 
years and the Rindge Register nearly as long. Both are ex- 
cellent publications. , 

In the elementary school group, the Wellington, Fletcher, 
Roberts, Longfellow and Houghton Schools have had news- 
papers for many years. Encouraged by the Superintendent the 
fifteen elementary schools are publishing newspapers at least 
four times a year. The entire work of preparing and editing 
these papers is done by the students. In some cases the printing 
and manifolding are done by others since pupils of elementary 
school age cannot be expected in every case to print or type 
the copies. These elementary school papers are newsy, informa- 
tive and contain many articles of exceptional merit. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
During the past three years considerable progress has 
been made in the expansion of the audio-visual education pro- 
gram in Cambridge. 
There has been increased production in the manufacture 
of sound film projectors, radio-phonographs and other audio- 
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visual aids but it is difficult to get immediate delivery of this 
equipment. This increased production has made it possible to 
continue the planned program in this field. At the present 
time there are new sound film projectors in the High and 
Latin School, the Rindge Technical School and the following 
eight elementary schools: Roberts, Houghton, Longfellow, Rus- 
sell, Thorndike, Peabody, Wellington and Webster. It is hoped 
that during 1948 machines will be placed in the Fletcher, Morse, 
Agassiz, Haggerty, Putnam, Ellis, Abraham Lincoln and Kelley. 
Meanwhile these latter eight schools have the use of the sound 
projectors in the other schools according to the following 
schedule: 


(1) Fletcher-Roberts (5) Putnam-Thorndike 

(2) Morse-Houghton (6) Ellis-Peabody 

(3) Agassiz-Longfellow (7) Abraham Lincoln-Peabody 
(4) Haggerty-Russell (8) Kelley-Wellington 


In addition to these schools the Children’s Museum has 
been equipped with a new projector which is used not only in 
the Museum but also in the various primary and elementary , 
schools for special films applicable to the work of the Museum. 
Radio-Phonographs have been placed in the Peabody, Welling- 
ton, Houghton, Putnam, Kelley, Fletcher, Thorndike and 
Roberts. 

The committee on visual education has submitted a biblio- 
graphy of available films and with it a brief outline which 
points out how these films may be used effectively in teaching. 

The outline plan presupposes the use of 16 mm. film not 
over 800 feet in length, requiring up to 30 minutes to show. 


OUTLINE 
I Preview by teacher. Analyze the contents in connections with lesson 
material. 
'(1) Will it add something new to the unit? 
(2) How is it related to the lesson unit? 
(8) Is it accurate and up-to-date? 


(4) Are the titles and verbal explanations suitable for the age 
level of the pupils? 
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(5) Does it fit in with other visual aids used? 


(6) What effect will it have on the attitude of the pupils in regard 
to racial questions, social differences, and so on? 


II Instruction to class. 


@) Explain that, in addition to showing the film, lectures, pic- 
tures, map work, and blackboard diagrams will be used. 


(2) Introduce vocabulary of new terms found in film. 
(3) Ask questions which will be answered by the picture. 
(4) Build up interest in the fie!d desired. 


III Projection of film. 
(1) Show entire film without comment. 


(2) Answer questions that come up and show film a second time, 
making stops as necessary to clear up misunderstandings. 


(8) Introduce other materials, visual or written, to clarify con- 
cepts. 
(4) Connect film with other work. 


IV Follow-up work. 
(1) Reports on special phases of unit. 
(2) Questions on important facts of-unit. 


V_ Review. 
(1) Second or third showing of picture. ‘(Same day or later). 
(2) Correct errors and place in proper sequence all the material 
studies. 
VI Tests on the unit. 


The bibliography includes 467 titles covering the Kinder- 
garten and Grades I to XII in the following subject areas: 
Reading, Geography, History, English, Health, Mathematics, 
Science and other miscellaneous subjects. 

The purchase of maps has been continued. Up to the close 
of 1947 new maps have been purchased for every elementary 
school in Grades IV to VII. In 1948 it is planned to complete 
the map program for Grade VIII and also to place new steel 
globes in fifteen elementary schools. 

Based on a survey which has been made an appropriation 
of $7,000.00 will be requested in the budget of 1948 for the 
audio-visual education program. This will permit the purchase 
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of sound projectors, silent projectors, slide film projectors, 
opaque projectors, machines which can use glass lantern slides, 
35 mm. slides, mounted postcards and pictures. 

When this program in the field of audio-visual education 
has been fully developed, it will be necessary to have a director 
to supervise this program. Intelligent use of such a program 
requires the services of one trained in this type of work. 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


During the past year a course in Driver Education was 
introduced in the High and Latin School and the Rindge Tech- 
nical School. This course has been devised so that boys and 
girls not only will have an understanding of the handling of 
automobiles and road regulations but also will develop proper 
attitudes and skills which will promote a true conception of 
safety. Plans have been formulated and it is hoped that 1948 
will see the program in full operation in both .high schools. 
In connection with this program every effort will be made to 
have available a car with dual controls for future educational 
use. 


MAJOR PROJECTS RECOMMENDED 
(1) Business Education. 


During the past 15 years it has been impossible to provide 
much needed equipment for the business. department of the 
high schools. 


From 19380 to 1939 America passed through a serious de- 
pression. The people of Cambridge as in other communities 
were tax conscious and this feeling was reflected in school 
budgets. No money was available except for very necessary 
school purposes. As a result purchases of school equipment had 
to be postponed. The war years saw the other extreme. Money 
was available for the purchase of business machines but due 
to government restrictions could not be obtained. To modern- 
ize the program of business education an appropriation of 
$7,000.00 will be requested in the budget for 1948. 
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(2) New Addition to the High and Latin School. 


This project should take precedence over all other sug- 
gested building projects. The High and Latin School needs a 
new gymnasium, a cafeteria for boys, a school library and new 
science laboratories. ‘To provide these facilities a new building 
must be erected. The Latin School erected in 1898 should be 
razed. The proposed new building should occupy not only the 
present site of the Latin building but should also extend to 
the land now occupied by Felton Hall and the several houses 
on Cambridge and Ellery Streets. This would result in a new 
and enlarged High and Latin School bounded by Broadway, 
Trowbridge, Cambridge and Ellery Streets. The land takings 
necessary to make this possible would cost very little since the 
property involved bears a comparatively low assessed valuation. 
To this project the attention of the Honorable School Com- 
mittee is most earnestly directed. 

Before closing this report, I must record the great loss 
which the School Department suffered during the past year 
in the passing of William F. Donovan and Gertrude B. Duffy. 

William F. Donovan served in the School Department for 
twenty (20) years and at his death was the Executive Secre- 
tary to the Superintendent. Mr. Donovan was an efficient, 
kind and magnanimous personality. He accomplished things 
with titanic zest and marked thoroughness; yet, he moved about 
in such a quiet and unassuming manner that the true extent 
of his work was hardly ever known. In associating with him, 
one felt that little is gained by argument, by self-exaltation; 
but that much can be gained for others by understanding and 
sympathy. He was always willing to do for others what he 
might normally have done for himself; he was never mean or 
little in his disputes; he never had an ear for slander or gossip; 
and he was never one to inflict pain on others. 

These are the characteristics which will mark indelibly 
the memory of “Bill” Donovan in the hearts of those who 
worked with him, an everlasting testimonial to the kinship, 
sympathy and affection that always existed between him and 
his co-workers. 
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Gertrude B. Duffy had been a teacher for more than forty- 
five (45) years. She organized the Department of Measurement 
and Adjustment and was its Director. She was also a member 
of the Staff Council on Personnel Development. In her school 
work Miss Duffy evinced her high character, finely balanced 
judgment, a consideration for others, and an _ unequaled 
knowledge of schoo] matters. Her every task she looked upon 
as a challenge; the satisfaction of a job excellently done was 
her reward. 

Miss Duffy’s unselfishness, her devotion to work and her 
consecration of every phase of her life on the highest plane 
have left their stamp on all who knew her. She has inspired us 
to carry on keeping ever in mind the high ideals she exempli- 
fied. 

In closing this report I thank the Masters, Principals and 
Teachers for their loyal support during the school year. 
Through their co-operation and assistance educational progress 
has been marked. Through their efforts Cambridge will con- 
tinue to make progress. 

I wish to thank His Honor, the Mayor, and the School 
Committee for their valuable advice and counsel. For their 
kind help and support, I am deeply grateful. 


JOHN M. TOBIN, 


Superintendent of Schools 


FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR FROM JANUARY 1, 1947 
TO DECEMBER 31, 1947 


Amount-appropriated *forjl) 4 iiaece-, satis ree reine Tee eae $2,510,3823.56 
‘Lotalexpendituresss 1041) aiteccuveidc-tixtca ce reeeier eee eee ee 2,499,716.59 
Total receipts; 194] oiss vedvartuesiecd aatevte ive seciascit a eeeiia nc eran ete eee 149,453.84 
Net cost to city, 1947 cvcccccscccsssescseseeeees 7G ke RE oe $2,350,262.75 
RECEIPTS 
Tuition} States Wardsiaic..mercckiocss eee tha thse eee eee ede tae $5,563.12 
Taoition, Boston. Cityawiards coke ee ree ae eee eee 477.61 
Tuition, State-Aidéed’ Vocational: Glasseg :....c0scuccly-o acerca ee 422.23 
POIROT srcccshe teeercationtavdecune sh occntes code cee te rtee tee rere ee ore eee 5,340.50 
Ghaptere 102 Go Li Seca ieiaciceres reise ee ieee cca ene ee 108,620.00 
Rentyof als ose enec oe esas Ose ee ee eet ee ee ee 1,841.50 
Miscellaneous:-receints 9 aanuiii sain eae eee ate ee 983.69 
Reimbursement from State-Aided Vocational Classes .............. 26,205.19 
Ms) We ern RTPA DR”. ie Ue ea A ed i ge ty | $149,453.84 
EXPENDITURES 
salariesfof- teachers; all: schoolsin.scec-tee ceca ese hae ee $1,803,854.99 
Administfativessalanices oj) oie ieee ee ee eee via dee nits 80,185.16 
General administrative EXPeCNSeS vo....iéiccccccccnsenoencsaracoscceneadesessasesceten 12,661.17 
Textbookss. cscs vated alnansusenes: Caves di viewaSosesiake Gene Goo saalac cnet te eeeee tsa e ae 24,999.76 
SUPP HES wir heo sacs lohes dacsos veeeceodt cet cos ctaes Cos. CU aeape Temes conan tes te ene 35,287.25 
Transportation .of: Dupils is, ik.5cepdecece vss traetastetes tee 5 eee ee 5,426.05 
Tuitionito ‘otherceities ion orkut es ec ae ee 1,973.53 
Boys: atsGounty Lraming School egec ceca ccsc-ceeree 0 eee rree eras 177.15 
Custodians’; salaricdy ne icteric ee eee eee 183,330.26 
Custodians’ supplies ca teiisssuasescta tae eet iiaiecn tee ee 5,392.81 
Fuel and Might tico.c.t-ccesecutavk terevuvie tease os tcconeatscct nace Geeta ie cc ween eae 89,523.63 
Repairs fo pula ings tect. sicecetutes aces tee eee ee eee eee ee 204,517.56 
Furniture sndtfurnishings sever teeter ee 2,982.73 
Otherzschooliexpenses: st cvt., Giiaeustas. cevtenccated tamer ee re 9,379.12 
Refund: on-minor’s Licenses des csckicccceavesssacvteecs ce ceeeeae vee ee eee 6.75 
Teachers” “WXAMINATIONS? ...-ccscsuncesc os heecseas decease eee eee 480.00 
PONBIONS A) cacscccses faa evacuate crcanssacioer ac disays corsa pause ive delat aes tense eee Cr eae 13,894.77 
Athletic Clothing ry iccccsctccpeacesscssttcsrers-tatset ta tncedsteedee sm itang ade aetna nee 9,995.15 
Eedticational: -THqurpment “cx. .c..cccisstcaecouetsecseoeverer teers Peeeg tenet kee eae 4,997.48 
Chapterid 0.4 ica Wego iis ele ae eee rca ape nee —— 
Special Athletics Pundsie nec tece-y eee tee eee eee 9,999.77 
Reimbursement: Legal. Bixpenses jacccctsivencps cade -sectasss--nunnesvice eves ee 651.50 
TOtAIPER PEN CILUTES) <inccaticons cot ccelterts eeazcaboy tacaereeeees oat teas antees arene $2,499,716.59 


Balance uUNeEX PeENded 4. catrecctecessassevecess sas castesaaentaenewegneree cape reemeenea eee $10,606.97 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 
DECEMBER, 1947 


Year Boys Girls Total 

PORE UAATROUGCG fespreciicccccssiccsatiees 24 13 37 
LWT GH eee y Bh iis vac abrsieeascesestess 156 374 530 
PLEWENIENS kick bierveteckscteiivtis a | 387 608 
LNSTR CE MRGE occ ss Veseecisy ys ewsned seta nscegninee: 167 438 605 
ITI Ghee ies tvecccrca tii tisbcuccrcensntlas seek 169 419 588 
Poteherrann roe caric ToT ite © 1631 2368 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
DECEMBER, 1947 


(This school is for boys only. It became a part of the public system 
on January 1, 1899.) 


Year Boys 

frye DOR Te Di We nigra, eile io ih dno tae gem ee ad eae ODN Be 23 
PLMTOLE Ulmer oes ne letciutnersaiec rises ard pert tate 9 ies Ry Sg Neha rN ak Ae aS 224 
ES AG Tree eee vice ce ncwees Coes asec aoteedec hero caeeroenes nakak Rocce iocenidee ici neat ociins 218 
ABMS Ea ge £5 pd detily da pent an naan aes | Nia o> Ae Re OI 0 dy ted aR ha 248 
NERD AGE! ey Sashes ee en ED An PER pea OE telah tan oS SPEER Selly ae 295 
Nya) We cea ieee Ue habe aera ye baa cgay ras eS Ser 7 Lg eee 1008 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
DECEMBER, 1947 


Year Boys Girls Total 
HichthMwc mot oes, 367 327 694 
EVEN GITME Preece sectetrtea ives ovehesd 360 346 706 
PSEC emery rin esters st ras tcseseteasaasieuceers 456 411 867 
LST erent tc oe vaste feo peh iets skletene 440 418 858 
MEG Weg 073 peg ee ae ee ache ee AA 364 356 720 

AMG) ACS tt at ee ee ed 1987 1858 3845 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
DECEMBER, 1947 


Year Boys Girls Total 
TRAV gO ieee ier Iappatal been slicer paneer ey 395 332 727 
ROOT aicits otbersicocceasdasccucteaccocstss 398 362 760 
MAPS scaceanstattsaaacctaehs cacecantnecceks 476 437 913 


SOUR Me areredtcctreetscssieasinessanstonscon 1269 1131 2400 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE KINDERGARTENS 
DECEMBER, 1947 


BOyS esis derrsstees eteecnntrceat ee eiteeeees 530 
Girls asc da Rae ah lene 511 
Total ti eee une ae 1041 


_ NUMBER OF PUPILS IN GENERAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


DECEMBER, 1947 


Boys sanzeatcesoastetiegus Haveeheavesesnessevcdeqeansnes 114 
GUI SSi. asses sesecrusnateus cites Gessearuecaveastics 34 
Total. dusciscssntacceeyeespet tov easuitcsieriecaion 148 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
DECEMBER, 1947 


“We must act to correct conditions which sap 
our national strength and waste our human re- 
sources. We must prepare our young people to 
understand and preserve their priceless inheri- 
tance of freedom. We must give them the proper 
climate for developing intellectual competence 
and personal responsibility.” 

A 1947 MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
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